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SNOW-BOUND, BY A. D. CHAFFEE, NEW YORK 


THE CHICAGO SALON 


On the afternoon of March igth, in the rooms of the Chicago Soci- 
ety of Amateurs, during a few passing moments, there transpired 
an incident of most significant import to all of the best that is hoped 
for and striven for by those who have fought to have the photograph 
recognized as a work of art. For the first time in the deliberation 
of the juries of the photographic salons the painter asked the photog- 
rapher, ‘‘By what standard shall I judge your work?” 

The photographer replied, ‘‘ By the standard of the highest artistic 
pictorial excellence.”’ 

The question was asked in deepest earnestness by a man who does 
not trifle; the reply was spoken by a man whom the photographic 
worker loves to honor and to emulate. His answer was Napoleonic, 
and at the same time placed a weighty responsibility upon the serious 
workers of the whole country. 

It meant that, in attaining results artistic, in perfecting the salon 
picture, the scientific elements of the work are to be relegated 
to unconscious insignificance, and naught but the evidence of the 
human skill, the human thought, the human heart, the man and the 
woman, were to be hereafter considered in the serious works 
of a national salon. Along this line, with remarkable unanimity 
of opinion, the judges prosecuted their work, and finally presented 
to the consideration and criticism of our people this the first salon 
to be held in the West, distinguished by the highest standard of any 
previous exhibition. 

Mr. Ralph Clarkson, of the jury, in a talk before the society 
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on the evening of the opening day, stated that he had never served 
in the similar capacity of judging the pictures of the painter where 
the standard adopted was as uniformly maintained. A leading 
painter, who has visited the salon repeatedly, remarked that the exhibi- 
tion thrilled him as no collection of paintings had done in many 





A BROOK IN SPRINGTIME, BY ROBERT S. REDFIELD, PHILADELPHIA 


years. This same feeling rather prompts one to consider the salon 
first from a comprehensive, and subsequently from a contemplative 
point of view. 

From the first standpoint a delightful harmony is felt. There 
is a minimum of jarring notes. The unit of excellence preserves its 
integral value toa remarkable degree. The worksare well hung. The 
scheme of hanging introduced by Mr. F. K. Lawrence has been pro- 
ductive of the best results. Not a picture is lost. Each one is given 
a distinctive position. About the rooms one feels an atmosphere 
bespeaking the thoughtful, serious purpose indicated by the pictures. 
Like finding old friends, one comes upon certain pieces previously 
shown in Philadelphia and New York. Regarding these it is a pleas- 
ure to indorse the thoughtful words written of the Eastern salons 
touching upon the work of Mrs. Kasebier, Miss Watson, Miss 
Johnston, Mr. Stieglitz, Mr. Keily, Mr. White, Mr. Abbott, and Mr. 
Berg. Although a great pleasure to look upon certain well-known 
pieces by some of these workers, there was a fresh charm to be found 
in other work of theirs not seen in the Eastern exhibits. This pleasure 
was also found in prints submitted by Mr. Abbott and Mr. Von Rapp, 
of Philadelphia; Miss Austin, of Boston; Mr. Kunz, of Akron, Ohio; 
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Mr. Peddinghaus, of Marietta, Ohio, and Mr. Steichen, of Milwaukee. 
There is a special attraction in the remarkable advance made by the 
latter. Here is a worker with a soul full of feeling, a thoughtful 
mind, and skillful hand. His future is sure to be most interesting. 
Miss Van Buren’s 
collection of work 
possesses a distinct 
charm; a strong, 
characteristic qual- 
ity distinguishes 
her pictures, and 
convinces one of 
greater things to 
follow. 

The New York 
workers make a fine 
showing in contri- 
butions of a high 
order of merit. 
There is special 
cleverness shown in 
Mr. Berg’s ‘‘Car- 
men.” The reality 
and solidity of the 
figure, and its pic- 
turesque back- 
ground, present a 
harmony so close 
that, handled less 
deftly, the result 
might easily have 
been a discord. 
The work sent by 
Mr. Fugué, Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. Wat- HEAD OF A YOUNG GIRL 
erman, Mr. Carlin, BY VIRGINIA G. SHARP, PHILADELPHIA 
and Mr. Chaffee has 
proven to be particularly attractive to both the ordinary visitor and the 
critic. Mr. Chaffee’s ‘‘ Now is the Year’s Recessional” has been partic- 
ularly admired. Mr. Gleason, of Everett, Massachusetts; Mr. Hess, 
of Northampton, Massachusetts; Mr. Sloane, of Orange, New Jersey; 
Mr. Minns and Miss Walborn, of Akron, Ohio; and Miss Spencer 
and Miss Cherry, of Newark, contribute pictures of a high order. 

‘‘The Last Glow,” by T. J. Preston, Jr., and H. P. Powell Rees, 
of East Orange, New Jersey, has been felt by many to be one of the 
best things in the salon. 
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Philadelphia is worthily represented by Miss Watson, Edmund 
Stirling, Anne Biddle Stirling, Mr. Troth, Mr. Adamson, Mr. Bullock, 
Mr. Redfield, Mr. Abbott, Miss Weil, Benjamin Sharp, and Virginia 
G. Sharp. To the latter has come the honor of having a picture 
bought by the Art 
Institute for its per- 
manent collection. 
This, we believe, is 
the first instance in 
the history of the art 
institutions of the 
country where the 
photograph has been 
purchased purely as 
a work of art, and is 
most significant of 
what has been se- 
cured for the future. 
While the Chicago 
salon is honored by 
the presence of much 
of the best work by 
the acknowledged 
leaders, it is also 
distinguished by ex- 
ceptionally fine work 
bearing names that 
we will certainly hear 
more of in the future. 
One of these names 
is that of Oscar 
Maurer, of San Fran- 
cisco. He sends 
‘*The Storm,” and it 
ANNETJE, BY ROSE CLARK AND is one of the big 
ELIZABETH FLINT WADE, BUFFALO, N. Y. things of the exhibi- 

tion. This picture 
possesses rare feeling, exquisite tones, and the best of composition. 
All visitors seem to notice it. Another noteworthy contribution 
is the collection of work sent by Rose Clark and Elizabeth Flint 
Wade, of Buffalo, New York. Their work is most noteworthy and 
impressive, and fully deserves the commendatory remarks daily made 
concerning it. Chicago is worthily represented by landscapes by Mr. 
Lamb, Mr. Page, and Mrs. Brownell, and a figure study by Mrs. 
Beman. The work of these ladies is especially refined and delicate. 
Contemplatively viewing the exhibit, one cannot but feel that the 
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Chicago Society of Amateurs is to be congratulated on the accom- 
plishment of this fine result of its efforts to secure a salon of such 
exceptional merit. In it the artists of the city have found much 
to interest them, and the public show the keenest appreciation. 
Numerous pictures have been sold, and many inquiries are made 
as to prices, showing substantial appreciation of the pictures. The 
general style of the work shown indicates that to secure recognition 





THE STORM, NEAR MEXICO CITY, BY OSCAR MAURER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


for artistic work it is not necessary to follow any particular school. 
Individuality, good taste, seriousness of purpose, and intelligent 
handling of the media at the disposal of the worker will bring reward 
to the most ambitious. 

The Chicago salon is full of significance for the future. It is of 
exceptional interest to find that in the judgment of those skilled 
in the other arts the photographic picture can be a thing of true and 
honest art, and the work be further developed and advanced with the 
finished product still a photograph. To meet the critical judgment 
of others, the purist and the impressionist have an equal chance, 
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so long as the heart and mind of the worker guide the effort in the 
accomplishment of serious and honest purpose. The salons of next 
fall and spring will doubtless show improvement all along the line, 
but just in what particular cannot be foretold. The pictorial idea 
must have room for healthy growth in 
the immediate future. Success has been 
achieved in infusing pictorial quality of 
high excellence into the portrait and the 
study. The next accomplishment must 
be pictures pregnant with meaning and 
significance. The study must give way 
to work of a wider scope, and pictures, 
difficult of accomplishment as they may 
be, pictures that tell the tales of human 
feelings and experiences, these must be 
the fruit of future endeavor, at least to 
a greater extent than heretofore. 

The keynote of this future move- 
ment seems to have been struck by Mr. 
White in his delightful ‘‘Ring Toss,”’ 
and Mr. Stirling in his impressive ‘‘ Bad 
News.” Through them we catch a 
glimpse of the possibilities in the ren- 
dering of those pictures of home life 
that are always most interesting at the 
present time. Salon pictures of this 
type are wanting, likewise the painters’ 
studies of cattle and much of the rare 
beauties of landscape and marine. Of 
course the production of these pictures 
brings us in contact with great diffi- 
culties, but the effort should be made. 
The success of the Philadelphia salon, 
the New York exhibition, and the Chi- 
cago salon impose an obligation upon 
STUDY the serious workers to accomplish this 
BY MARY H. BEMAN, CHICAGO higher achievement. 

The best art homes of the country 
have acknowledged the salon photograph to be a work of art. The 
photographer must continue to develop his work along serious lines, 
similar to those by which other artists find means for their best 
expression. 





WILLIAM B. DYER. 
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SALEM MANSION, BUILT BY MACINTIRE 


STUDIES OF ART IN AMERICAN LIFE—I 
ACROSS COLONIAL THRESHOLDS 


Architecture was the medium in which colonial art found its high- 
est expression. Between the years of 1730 and 1785, John Haywood, 
Martin Tingley, and Samuel Macintire were breathing into brick and 
wood and stone a spirit that was destined to wield a wider influence 
than the painted canvases of a Benjamin West or a John Singleton 
Copley. Much of the work of these eighteenth-century architects 
is gone, but the impress remains. 

Broadly speaking, the New England house may be divided into 
two classes—the ‘‘square colonial” and the ‘‘gambrel-roof colonial.” 
Two distinct Southern types, one closely modeled on the Greek, 
of which Berry Hill, in Halifax County, Virginia, is a striking example, 
and the other with pilastered doorways, so charmingly illustrated 
in Westover, were unknown in the North, where architecture, like 
religion, took on a severer form. 

The gambrel roof was the earlier style. This followed the log 
house. The square colonial, with doorways supported by Ionic or 
Corinthian columns, came later, and was the fine flower of New 
England house-building. To the first period belonged the Porter and 
Pepperell mansions, and the famous Hancock house; to the second, 
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the birthplace of Longfellow, Lowell’s early home, and the beautiful 
Salem houses designed by Samuel Macintire. To-day few of these 
old dwellings remain, and those that have survived the march of 
so-called civilization, in many instances have been so remodeled that 
scarcely a trace of their one-time dignity remains. Irrelevant bal- 
conies, ugly piazzas, meaningless turrets, have almost extinguished the 
original beauty, presenting a sight as incongruous as that of a colonial 
belle with powdered 
hair and patches 
decked out in nine- 
teenth-century fash- 
ions. 

There was an- 
other pre-Revolu- 
tionary edifice that 
must not be over- 
looked, though it 
was the work of the 
country carpenter 
rather than the 
town draughtsman. 
This had a short, 
steep roof in front, 
set low over the 
windows, and a 
long, slanting one 
inthe rear. It was 
picturesque when 
seen from the side, 
but the main view 
was oppressively 
bald, and suggested 
a face without eye- 
brows. Many of 
these old houses 
have outlived their more attractive contemporaries. Situated in rural 
districts, far from the railroad, they have not yet given place to the 
modern villa or the brick block. Gems of architecture they are not, 
but long may their weather-beaten clapboards resist the contractor 
and the day-laborer. 

In a quiet street in Salem stands a colonial mansion untouched 
by time and progress. Built in 1770, it is to-day a silent protest 
against the machine-made age in which we live. Carved by hand 
are its staircases, its mantels, its doors; wrought by hand the faded 
hangings at the windows, the rugs upon the floors, the curtains 
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ACROSS COLONIAL THRESHOLDS 3 


of the great four-poster beds; decorated by hand the papers on the 
walls, the latter quaint survivors of a now unknown art. 

Hither in the old days came men high in the affairs of state. 
The gilt-framed mir- 
rors reflected more 
than one distin- 
guished queue. Over 
the broad thresholds 
rustled the brocaded 
gown of more than 
one Massachusetts 
belle. Into the brief 
period that elapsed 
between the building 
of this house and 
the breaking out of 
the Revolution was 
crowded the last and 
most brilliant phase 
of colonial life. The 
year 1770 was a turn- 
ing-point in Ameri- 
can affairs. The 
stamp act had been 
repealed, and the 
feeling toward the 
mother country was 
more friendly than 
it had been for a 
decade. This senti- 
ment found expres- 
sion in the erection 
of two statues in 
New York City, one 
of Pitt, in Wall 
Street, and the other 
of George III., in 
Bowling Green, at 
the foot of Broad- SALEM STAIRCASE, DESIGNED BY MACINTIRE 
way. The monument 
in honor of the king was unveiled with a great public demonstration. 
Six years later another great demonstration tock place, and it was 
completely demolished. 

The year 1770 was a notable one in American art. Gilbert Stuart 
was taking his first lessons of Alexander Cosmo, a Scotch refugee, 
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developing the genius that resulted later in the matchless portraits 
of Washington; Benjamin West was in London, painter in chief to his 
Majesty, and the companion of Reynolds, Garrick, Johnson, and Gold- 
smith; John Copley had established his reputation in Boston and 
Philadelphia, and was winning fresh laurels in Rome; John Trumbull, 
a lad of fourteen, was astonishing his friends with his lifelike sketches, 
little dreaming of his future career, 

The peaceful condition of 1770 fostered the home industries. 
In England Adam Smith had made his famous defense of American 
manufactures, turning the tide temporarily in favor of the protection 
of colonial products. There was also a strong reaction in this coun- 
try. The drinking of 
sage and boneset teas 
was no longer in order. 
Bohea and Hyson were 
again in favor, the huge 
teapots that have sur- 
vived testifying to the 
quantity. In dress the 
same lavish spirit was 
manifest. Advertise- 
ments of that period 
show that many remote 
corners were searched 
to provide a beauty’s 
wardrobe. Genoa vel- 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE vets, Lisbon prints, 
COURTESY OF W. K. COWAN & CO. Manchester refics. 
Canton crépes are some of the articles the old newspapers enumerate. 
France supplied the brocades—those marvelous fabrics that could 
stand alone, and now exist only in tantalizing fragments. And the 
women who wore these gowns, who look at us from narrow frames of 
miniatures—what of them? Dorothy Quincy, later Dorothy Han- 
cock; Sarah Livingstone, daughter of the New Jersey governor; 
Abigail Adams, always a little remote from the others, but no less 
beautiful; Eliza Haskett Derby, Salem’s noted beauty; Faith Trum- 
bull, sister of the painter, and wife of Huntington, W ashington’s Con- 
necticut general; Betsey Devotion, another Connecticut belle—fas- 
cinating Mistress Devotion, whose gowns filled seventeen boxes, an 
extravagance that caused even the governor to lift a warning hand! 
These are but a few of the names that we involuntarily think of when 
we speak of ‘‘Colonial Dames.”” Perhaps they were no more attract- 
ive than women of the present. But powdered hair gave distinction, 
and candlelight lent a charm unknown in these garish days. 

Each city had its brilliant coterie; each its own phase of social 
life. In small matters New York was unlike Boston, and Philadel- 
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Hancock, posed 


of twelve pictures for which Dorothy Quincy, afterward Mrs. John 
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phia was equally individual. But in courtly manners, dignity 
of speech, and gracious hospitality, Puritan, Knickerbocker, and 
Quaker were one. 

The big fireplaces that were a part of every colonial home struck 
the keynote of cheer for which this period was famous. The hall 





JANICE MEREDITH 
Copyright, 1899 and 1900, by P. L. Ford, from a Copley Print 
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had its massive andirons and great hickory logs. The “‘parlor,” with 
its white woodwork and mahogany furniture, displayed a smaller 
blaze—the hearth appointments in brass shining like spun gold. The 
mantel in this room was usually a fine piece of workmanship. Slen- 
der columns supported a narrow shelf, and beneath were garlands 
in low relief, or possibly a more elaborate scheme of carving. <A few 
of these mantels are still in existence, and are beautiful enough to fill 
a modern householder with envy and despair. In the dining-room 
was another fireplace, rivaling the one in the hall in its generous 
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dimensions. Here the woodwork was dark, and in its natural 
color—quartered oak, with the ceiling beams exposed, or paneled 
cherry, or on rare occasions solid mahogany. On each side of the 
wide hearth were high-back settles. Corner cupboards, a low-boy, 
and a sideboard were indispensable features of this room. The glass 
doors of the cupboards shut away but could not conceal the company 





A LADY OF QUALITY, BY JOHN WARD DUNSMORE 


china. Canton was the ware in daily use, but guests were served from 
Wedgwood, Bristol, and Spode. On the sideboard was the family 
silver, mostly of English make, but with an occasional American 
piece. Boston had her silversmiths as well as her pewterers, and Paul 
Revere’s spoons and porringers were prized even at that early date. 
Next to the silver in importance came Sheffield plate, and no table 
was complete without the big trays with grape or oak leaf borders. 

In the kitchen the fireplace had the appearance of a cavern. The 
big crane, with its swinging kettle, the firedogs, and the brick oven 
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told of the generous 
living and free hospi- 
tality. Here were 
rows of pewter plat- 
ters, brass and copper 
cooking utensils, and 
heavy earthen dishes 
of local manufacture. 
Pottery-making in the 
colonies was in a crude 
state. Danvers, Cam- 
bridge, Trenton, and 
Norwich had their 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE clay - workers, ; but - 
COURTESY OF W. K. COWAN & CO. well-to-do families the 

coarse brown jars and 
pitchers were relegated tothe kitchen. To-day a piece of old Danvers 
is pecnsteroaey to grow enthusiastic over. 

The life of this period, even with the rich, was not entirely given 
over to entertaining. There was a sterner side. The New England 
Sunday was not yet of the past. In Boston on a Sabbath morning 
decorous groups threaded their way down Beacon Hill to King’s 
Chapel, or to the North or South churches. King’s Chapel was pre- 
ferred by the younger members. The seats were narrow and hard, 
but the square pews were high, and small heads could nod occasion- 
ally and not fear a rebuke. King’s Chapel still retains its old-fash- 
ioned furnishings. It has changed its creed, but not its sounding- 
board. It is now Uni- 
tarian, but the massive 
communion service 
given by King George 
is sacredly preserved. 
The prayers that float- 
ed down to the con- 
gregation fromthe high 
pulpit were long and 
sermons prosy, but 
attendance was imper- 
ative. In the after- 
noon was another ser- 
mon, and after that 
catechism and the 
reading aloud from 
leather-bound books. 
The subjects were not 
conducive to light A MANTEL IN THE DERBY MANSION 
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thinking. ‘“‘The Shortness of Time,’’ ‘‘Perils Surrounding the 
Unregenerate,” “‘The Pernicious Effects of an Evil Tongue,” were 
some of the titles. Books were scarce and rigidly guarded. ‘‘The 
Bible and Heart,” in Cornhill, published many of the religious volumes 





OLD KITCHEN FIREPLACE 


in use, bringing out the American edition of English works. There 
were few large private libraries, except in the homes of the clergy. 
Child life at this time was rather serious. So far as the little girls 
were concerned, it appears to have been a dreary stretch of patchwork 
and samplers; patchwork in the morning, before and after lessons, and 
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fe a samplers in the afternoon. 
Many of these crossed- 
stitched alphabets and max- 
ims, green birds and blue- 
houses, have come down to 
us. One interesting one, 
worked by Betsey Adams in 
1773, is in an excellent 
state of preservation. After 
the alphabet is this verse, 
which must have puzzled 
the little maid as she pa- 
tiently embroidered it: 


A 


te RD anette ta te tan tale te te 
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RA ttt teed DIMA Rn oo 


“Time has wings and swiftly flies. 
Youth and Beauty fade away. 
Virtue is the only Prize, 
Whose sacred Joys will ne’er 
decay.” 


ASA 
ff 


Beneath the house, which 
is quite an imposing one 
for a cross-stitch affair, is 
her name. ‘‘ Betsey Adams’ 
work. Wrought,” the 
SAMPLER, EMBROIDERED BY BETSEY ADAMS, 1773 faded letters read, ‘‘in the 

ninth year of her age.’ 
Poor little Betsey! A year of your young life is- represented in chis 
quaint thing. But a year did not count for much then. The making 
of lace, the. spinning of linen, the ‘‘transferring” of French designs, 
were matters of months. There was no need of hurry. The day was 
long enough for each task. Time ran slowly when marked by the 
hourglass and the sundial. 

The deep courtesy, the low bow, the stately minuet, the strict 
observance of the rules of etiquette, were characteristic of an age 
in which haste had no part. This remoteness from nineteenth-century 
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life gives it half its charm, and adds a touch of romance to every- 
thing colonial. 

The old samplers, the silhouettes, the bits of lace and brocade, the 
delicate ‘china, should be carefully preserved. They are links that 
bind us very closely to the men and women of that day. 

VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON ROBIE. 





COTTON PRINT IMPORTED FROM LISBON 





THE CINCINNATI ART CLUB 


The spring exhibition of the 
Cincinnati Art Club, in its hand- 
some gallery, No. 126 East Fourth 
Street, was by far the best and 
most interesting one ever held by 
the club. 

Before making any criticism of 
the pictures, it may not be amiss 
to give ‘a brief résumé of the 
doings of the club since its organ- 
ization in 1890, at which time it 
was known as the Cincinnati Sketch 
Club, the name of the Cincinnati 
Art Club being adopted about one 
year later. 

During the life of the Sketch 
Club it was truly bohemian in hav- 
ing no fixed abode, meetings being 
held at the studios and homes of 

COVER DESIGN IN COLOR the different artist members, where 
DESIGNED BY JOHN D. WAREHAM 
AND W. P. McDONALD the host became the owner of all 
sketches made. But this plan was 
found undesirable for many reasons, so a regular constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, embodying a more definite and fixed aim— 
namely, ‘‘To advance the knowledge and love of art through exhi- 
bitions of works of art, lectures on subjects pertaining to art, and to 
promote social intercourse among its members.” The associate mem- 
bership feature was next adopted, and was found to work well. An 
associate member is one who is not a professional artist, but has a 
love for art and things artistic, and who pays the same dues as an 
artist member. These associates are not eligible to office, and have 
no active part in the management of the club. It is their privilege 
to be entertained in various ways, and the duty of the artist members 
to see that this privilege is accorded to them. 

As the promotion of good-fellowship among members is one of its 
objects, the entertainment of associate members is a special feature 
Artistic dinners in the costumes and according to the customs of his- 
toric periods have been given at Thanksgiving and Christmas times. 
Here the humble artist sits ‘‘cheek by jowl’’ with his fellow associate 
millionaire member, discoursing on art and the good things set before 
them, and a spirit of bohemian camaraderie prevails. 
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During the Christmas holidays of 1897 the club gave a notable 
function, embodying the customs, costumes, and doings of the people 
of New Amsterdam and environment in 1646. Here Peter Stuy- 
vesant, clad in black velvet, long cloak, and chimney-pot hat, stumped 
along with his wooden leg; there were well-fed burghers, while the 
night-watch, with his steel cuirass and morion, lanthorn, and pike, 
sought to preserve peace in the town, while keeping a sharp lookout 











OCTOBER, BY E. S. BUTLER, JR. 


on a dozen Indians, clad only in breech-clout, war-paint, tomahawk, 
and feathers, whose blood- curdling yells and characteristic war dances 
(Farny and ‘‘Indian Joe” trained these fellows) made the cold chills 
run down one’s back. This occasion was pronounced the equal 
of anything of the kind ever given in the bohemia of Munich or Paris. 

Next in succession and notable in importance came the Old 
English Yuletide Dinner of Christmas, 1899, embodying the costumes 
and customs prevailing in England at the time of Richard Coeur 
de Leon, and so well described in Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe.” But 
as a description of this dinner would take too much space, we may 
say that it was a complete success, and one of the most notable and 
artistic events in the annals of our city. 

Another event of interest was the Tombola, or raffle. This 
scheme was gotten up to raise money to fit up the rooms and gallery, 
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and was a novel one in certain features. There were no blanks in the 
wheel; every ticket-holder was entitled to a prize of some kind, and 
as a consequence the tickets sold with surprising rapidity. The artist 
members furnished oil and water-color paintings and monotypes 
to the number of about two hundred, and the remainder of the twelve 
hundred prizes were made up of etchings from a dozen or more first- 
class plates and auto- 
lithographs, made by 
six or eight of our 
strong men, and 
printed from the dif- 
ferent stones at the 
club-rooms on the 
evening of the draw- 
ing of prizes. The 
success of the Tom- 
bola was beyond ex- 
pectations, and net- 
ted the club a sum 
of money sufficient to 
fit up the spacious and 
well-lighted gallery 
in which the recent 
exhibition was held. 

Now, gentle read- 
er, come with me, 
and we will review 
the pictures and 
other works of art; 
but a word with you 
before beginning this 
pleasant task. Be it 
known that no jury DAN#, BY GEO. DEBEREINER 
of selection has, with 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, ‘‘killed’”” any of the artists’ works or 
put them in ‘‘the morgue”; each artist member is entitled in the pres- 
ent instance to have at least one or more works of art on exhibition, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, and it is a very pleasing fact to note 
that, notwithstanding this ‘‘open-door policy,” there is very little poor 
work on exhibition; the good being largely in evidence. As we pick 
up the catalogue, we are struck by an unusual design, in color, on its 
cover, the work of Wareham and McDonald, of the Rookwood Pot- 
tery. The original design, which hangs on the wails, being a poster 
modeled in bas-relief and treated with dry colors, producing a bril- 
liancy of shading and iridescence of effect obtainable only in this 
way. Another poster by the same artists, ‘‘Home irom the Holy 
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Wars,” is done in the same fashion. The beauty of both these post- 
ers in design and color is of such a subtle and abstract nature that the 
only word that will describe them is the word ‘‘stunning,” with all 
the implied meaning as used by artists. 

The picture of George Debereiner, called ‘‘Danae,” is a nude, 
showing the back view of a woman in a sitting posture, and painted 
under the influence of a mellow artificial light. It shows evidence 
of truthful study and much thought, and is broadly and cleverly 
treated. Next on the walls comes Farny’ s large water-color, ‘‘The 
Old Buffalo Trail.”” Indians! did yousay? To be sure; but it is one 
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“THE LONG DAY’S TASK IS DONE.”’—Shakespeare 
BY H. F. FARNY 


of Farny’s characteristic Indian compositions, and one of his latest 
and best. Mr. Farny is astrong man in composition. In ‘‘The Long 
Day’s Task Is Done” Mr. Farny has truthfully portrayed a kind 
of sentiment which he only occasionally gives expression to, and for 
this reason his picture is greatly admired by the public. 

J. W. Dunsmore is best represented by his portrait work, three 
examples of which are on the walls. He is a clever draughtsman 
and realistic in his effects. His use of color with good effect is seen 
in his charming little picture, ‘‘A Lady of Quality.” (See page 67.) 

W. A. McCord’s ‘‘The Close of Day” is a peaceful and harmoni- 
ous expression of the subject. 

There are two portraits by Mr. Nowottny, which are cleverly 
painted. ‘‘October in the Mackatewah,” by E. S. Butler, Jr., is 
accounted his best work. It is ‘‘a truthful bit of color, quiet and 
restful.” Mr. L. H. Meakin is best represented in ‘‘A Summer After- 
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noon,” luminous in color and broadly and suggestively painted. Mr. 
J. H. Sharp has a number of Indian heads done in his usual clever 
manner, but his picture called ‘‘The Great Sleep’’ represents him 
best. It is a picture of a ‘‘good Indian,’’ and represents a grave 
in the Far West; a rude platform resting on four uprights, on which 
lies the chief, wrapped in his tepee, with his weapons of war and the 
chase hanging near. Mr. Sharp has expressed in low-toned grays and 
browns the utter loneliness of the scene. 














SUMMER AFTERNOON, BY L. H. MEAKIN 


Frank Duveneck is represented in this exhibition by two works, 
his portrait of J. Rettig being the more representative. 

Mr. F. Edwin Elwell, of New York, is an honorary member of the 
club, and exhibits his bronze statue, ‘‘The Orchid.” A _ beautiful 
young woman, in a dancing attitude, is gracefully poised on one foot, 
which hardly seems to touch the earth. The upward action of the 
arms, the spring of the foot, and the suggestive airiness of the drap- 
ery, all tend to convey the idea that she is of the air, as is the orchid. 

‘‘The Panther,” by Enno Meyer, is a truthful piece of modeling, 
broad and simple in treatment, and full of character. 

Leo Mielziner’s bronze bust of Zangwill is a capital portrait. John 

- Reilley shows a number of exceedingly clever water-color sketches, 

which ‘‘At the Public Landing” is probs ibly the most interesting. 
Reilley is one of those clever beings who, with a dash of color and 
a few lines , gets his effects without apparent effort. 

The pastels of Mr. C. S. Kaelin are done ina manner peculiarly 
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his own. Kaelin uses a dark gray, rough wrapping-paper, the tone 
of which, uncovered or with a few suggestive lines, he uses largely 
for shadows. His color is strong but suggestive, his drawing firm 
and intelligent, but loosely put together, and with this simple 
method he produces an atmosphere and effect that is highly artistic. 
John Rettig’s 
‘On the Veranda” 
is a careful study of 
values and contrasts 
of direct sunlight * 
and reflected light. 
It is an interesting 
solution of an artist’s 
problem. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, of New 
York, is also an hon- 
orary member of the 
club, and has loaned 
two of his best water- 
colors for the present 
exhibition. 
A modest but 
edd-looking little 
vase, of a greenish 
gray color, in the 
Rookwood case of 
pottery, is by A. Van 
Briggle. A study of 
it reveals many beau- 
tiful points of artistic 
interest. The upper 
part of the vase 
shows the head and 
shoulders of a nude 
woman, with hair fall- 
ing down her back. BRONZE STATUE, THE ORCHID 
The head rests on BY FRANK EDWIN ELWELL 
one arm, while the 
other arm, thrown carelessly forward, forms the mouth of the vase, 
the rest of the figure appearing here and there, now seen, now only 
felt beneath the surface modeling. The idea of the nude is further 
carried out by the texture of the vase itself, which has the soft, velvety 
suggestion of the human skin. There is no polished glaze to destroy 
with its inevitable and garish high light the harmony of either form 
or color. It is one of the most artistic things in the exhibition. 
In other Rookwood vases, by Daly, Wareham, Laurence, Valentien, 
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CLOSE OF DAY, BY WM. McCORD 


A VENETIAN DAY, BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
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and McDonald, the decoration has been treated with the same inten- 
tion Puvis De Chavannes applied to his mural decoration, to make 
the design practically become part of the surface decorated rather 
than a design separated from the surface by realistic painting or model- 
ing. This is accomplished in the pottery by avoiding sharp contrasts 
of color or line, by especially 
fitting the design tothe shape 
of the vase, and convention- 
alizing as much as possible 
the design itself, and keep- 
ing it subservient to the 
general effect, so that it is 
felt rather than actually 
seen. 
It is to be regretted that 
the highly polished glaze 
which is put on the Rook- 
wood ware cannot be done 
away with; but they say this 
is not possible, as the glaze 
is necessary to protect the 
ware and produce that depth 
of color so characteristic of 
and highly prized in this 
especial pottery. The glaze 
produces a mirror or a re- 
flected highlight on every 
piece of glazed ware, which 
by its brilliancy is sadly out 
of key with the general color 
of the vase, destroying all 
harmony of color and often 
obliterating temporarily 
both the local color and 
design itself to such an ex- 
tent that the beauty of both 
are lost. ROOKWOOD VASES, BY MATT DALY, J. DEE 
Taking the exhibitionas  WAREHAM. STURGIS LAURENCE, A. R. VALENTIEN 
a whole, it is one of which 
the club may well be proud. It has aroused among its members, 
young and old, artist and associate, an enthusiasm that is sure to 
push the club into the foremost ranks of ss of its kind. 


E. S. BUTLER, JR. 














NEW YORK LETTER 


Although there is nothing of positively startling moment at this 
year’s Society of American Artists’ exhibition, the “general average 
is better than it has been for a long while, and the methods of the 
painters contributing show a tendency toward more conservatism and 
sanity. There is almost a complete absence of the weird, startling 
canvases on the impressionistic order, and as a rule the men who have 
hitherto worked along these lines seem to have contented themselves 
with taking the best from the practitioners of the cult and rejecting 
the bad, so that their work is that much the stronger and compre- 
hensible. The deflection of the ‘‘Ten” who went their own way two 
years ago has not weakened the parent society, and their absence 
is not noticeable. 

Irving Wiles, whose picture of a very charming young woman 
arranging her hair before a mirror has taken the Shaw Fund award, 
is a skillful painter, with a pleasing notion of color, and as a crafts- 
man he is above reproach. This work is one of his very best, and 
attracts much favorable attention. Its faults are the faults the man 
has always shown, and are mainly a lack of vigor and masculinity, with 
occasionally an absence of construction. It is an able performance, 
and its limitations are only such as the painter himself possesses and 
will probably never escape from. The landscape obtaining the Webb 
prize is by a hitherto unknown man, Mr. W. Elmer Schofield. It is 
called ‘‘Autumn in Brittany,” and represents a bit of nature, with 
a house and some trees. It is direct and clever in the painting, 
showing little imagination, and being mainly notable for the pleasing 
color game exploited. There are much more serious landscapes 
in the exhibition, but most of them, for one reason or another, were 
not in competition, both age limit and previous winnings barring 
a number. : 

One of the most distinguished figure pieces in the display 
is a mother and child, by Sargeant Kendall, a man who shows in this 
and other work here remarkable improvement and masterly qualities. 
Mr. Kendall has been painting for some time in a crude, forced scheme 
of color, most disagreeable and unsympathetic. This time he has 
entirely emancipated himself therefrom, and has come ovt in a naive, 
healthy direction, painting conscientiously what he has seen, invest- 
ing his theme with great feeling and poetry, and giving to a trite and 
threadbare theme a sentiment and a personality entirely charming. 
This work received a tie vote with that of Mr. Wiles on the first bal- 
lot. William M. Chase, a painter among painters, has here a delight- 
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SCURRYING HOME 
BY ALFRED STIEGLITZ 
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ful portrait sketch of the sculptor Daniel C. French. It is to the 
life, seen through the temperament of his friend and co-worker. 
A landscape of the Shinnecock Hills by Mr. Chase is much the most 
complete thing here as an out-of-doors study. It is called ‘‘The 
Wanderers.” Louis Loeb’s ‘‘Temple of the Winds” is seen to 
advantage, and is a most ambitious work, with which Chicago 
is familiar, while his portrait of the novelist Zangwill is marvelously 
lifelike, which unfortunately means it is not a thing of beauty; but 
there are no better portraits here than this. 

The portraits, by the way, are many. Robert B. Brandegee, 
probably one of the rarest exhibitors among the better men at the 
society, has a delightful portrait of an elderly lady. Mr. Brandegee 
works slowly, gets his effects with great labor, and has little or no 
cleverness; but when he succeeds he succeeds admirably, and this 
year he is at his best. Kenyon Cox, Frank Fowler, August Franzén, 
H. D. Murphy, William M. J. Rice, Amanda Brewster Sewell, Wil- 
liam Thorne, and Dora Keith Wheeler all have good portraits, and 
by Edward Bell there is a really delightful decorative panel called 
‘*The Dancer.”’ 

Miss Cecilia Beaux must, of course, have a paragraph to herself, 
for her work is of much importance in these days in the exhibitions. 
None of our painters is more able, and none has more distinction. 
There are three canvases by her here prominently displayed, and all 
are good. One of a man, in white flannels, with a cat on his lap, 
is a tour de force, and fairly riots in dexterity. It may be that there 


is a suspicion of almost too much facility, to the detriment of form, 
but the accomplishment is so remarkable we may forgive her almost 
anything in the sum total. A boy has also much of this quality of 
ease in the painting, and the portrait of Dr. Huntington is able and 
impressive in the treatment of not only the face and hands, but the 
subtle blacks as well. 


Those paradoxical Ten American Painters, who only once out 
of the three exhibitions have been ten, and are as a rule Nine, do not 
in this season’s display establish any valid claims to the right 
to secession, save on the general principles of the American constitu- 
tion. Their show is by no means impressive. Mr. Simmons’ two 
portraits would have been not out of place at the society, and Mr. 
Weir’s work did not need a special gallery to hold its own. Nor 
have Mr. Tarbell, Mr. Benson, or Mr. Hassam anything new to say. 
Mr. Twachtman, with some landscapes, is much the same as he was 
last year; there is no invention to his canvases, and he only exploits 
the same themes already well known as coming from his brush. His 
methods do not always lend themselves to the expression of his sub- 
jects, and too frequently there are indecision and emasculation where 
greater strength would have better served the purpose. The one 
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contribution by Willard Metcalf is a study of a nude, not too able, 
suggesting the work of the advanced student rather than of the man 
who has arrived. There is an excellent portrait by Joseph Decamp, 
his only contribution, and a fine work by Robert Reid, of a nude, 
with a larger canvas of three beautiful young women doing nothing 
gracefully, but without much excuse for being save to exploit his 
ability to draw and paint. The whole performance of the Ten-Nine 
men is marked by a poverty of intellectual expression, little gray 
matter having been expended on any composition here. 


se 


In a much healthier direction is the work of Horatio Walker, seen 
at the gallery of Mr. Montross, on Fifth Avenue. Mr. Montross’s 
gallery, by the way, isa great addition to the display-rooms of this 
city, and his serious appreciation of native work is most commendable. 
Already he has given this winter shows by Thomas W. Dewing and 
Dwight W. Tryon, and now Mr. Walker’s work has been arranged 
in a comprehensive and educational manner at once delightful to the 
connoisseur and the student. Although there are but seven pictures 
by Mr. Walker, there are many sketches and pages from his note- 
books, and all these make mighty interesting sight-seeing. Mr. Walker 
is quite the best of our animal painters, and with the best of color 
notions he succeeds in giving qualities of great seriousness and 
strength to his compositions. He draws very well, and one may see 
from these notebooks how seriously he has gone about his prelim- 
inary work, searching, experimenting, and studying forms with 
an application the student would do well to follow. 

One large canvas is called ‘‘Plowing; the First Gleam,” and 
on this big canvas four oxen are dragging a plow. They are urged 
on by a Homeric figure, who is silhouetted against an early morning 
sky of rarely beautiful color, through which come gleams of sunlight. 
One feels thoroughly the time and the place. Cool mists rise irom 
the earth; there is the chill in the air, and men and beasts are full 
of the power and dignity of labor. There are action, force, and the 
verisimilitude of out-of-doors life, all felt in a sympathetic and 
artistic manner. This is one of the best works by him we have seen, 
but all the others contain the same elements of sobriety, masterly 
facility, and command of the medium, with the underlying solid train- 
ing, that mark the genuine artist. 

The sale of pictures by the older masters, Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and English, belonging to Theron J. Blakeslee and 
Eugene Fischhof, the New York dealers, was a disappointment to the 
owners and a surprise to the public. The low prices realized were due 
perhaps to the fact that the public is inclined to look with aapenen 
on dealers’ sales. In times past many of these auctions have been more 
or less farces, and most, if not all, of the canvases were protected, 
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coming up again in the shops with blushing effrontery. There were 
some excellent examples of the early Englishmen, a really fine Copley 
of large size, and a number of good canvases by the masters, such 
as Van Dyke, Rubens, and others, including the gifted early Dutch 
portrait painters. The public, however, bid slowly, and though there 
were among the buyers many men well known in the world of col- 
lectors, there were no high prices paid. For 166 pictures the sum 
of $182,285 was realized. 

The pictures belonging to the theatrical manager Augustin Daly 
were of absolutely no artistic value, the two or three good examples 
being quite swamped by the preponderance of bad work; and the 
furniture was of a highly theatrical order as well, as being gaudy to 
a degree. The books, however, were many and good, and the prices 
paid show that asarule Mr. Daly selected well. The total in this 
direction was $166,035. At the present writing the American Art 
Galleries, where were sold the Daly books, is full of pictures and 
beautiful porcelains, the former belonging to Frederick Bonner and 
the American Art Association itself, which is selling, so the announce- 
ment runs, to make room for alterations, while the porcelains come 
from William Churchill Oastler, a well-known collector of Philadel- 
phia. The paintings are of a high order, and include many examples 
of the Barbizon school, with portraits by some of the early English- 
men and older masters, among them the Spaniard Coello, the Dutch- 
man Bal, and others. Monet has here some of his studies for the 
famous Rouen cathedral series, wonderful affairs in the matter of light, 


but painted with such a thick impasto that it requires the entire length 
of the gallery to get a complete understanding of the artist’s aim. 
However, it must be confessed they make everything about them seem 
dull, lifeless, and commonplace. 


ML 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS AND 
ITS FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts was incorporated January 
31, 1883. Its general object and purpose was declared to be ‘‘to 
advance the knowledge and love of art through the exhibition of works 
of art, lectures upon subjects pertaining to art, the acquisition 
of books and papers for the formation of an art library, and such 
other means of ewsthetic and general culture as come within the prov- 
ince of similar associations.” Throughout the seventeen years of its 
existence the society has not swerved from a consistent pursual of its 
acknowledged high aims. 

The management of its affairs isin the hands of a board of twenty- 
four directors, each serving for a term of three years, and the officers 
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are elected by the directors from the membership. The members now 
number between two hundred and fifty and three hundred, and are 
representative of the culture and wealth of the city. 

Soon after its incorporation the society founded the Minneapolis 
School of Fine Arts, which has grown to be an institution of which 
not only the society and the citizens of Minneapolis, but the people 
of the whole Northwest, may well be proud. Douglas Volk was the 
first director of the school, and upon his resignation he was succeeded 


THE ANTIQUE CLASS, MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


by Robert Koehler. The school was most fortunate in securing the 
services of men who had studied under the best masters and who had 
already made for themselves reputations both as artists and teachers. 
The advantages of this school have thus been from the start in many 
ways on a par with those of the best Eastern art schools, the methods 
being the most advanced and approved. 

The upper floor of the fine Public Library building is given up to 
the use of the school. Here is an unusually fine and complete collec- 
tion of casts, and a gallery in which is maintained by the society 
a permanent exhibition of paintings. The students have easy access 
to the art department of the Public Library, where there is a good 
collection of art works and all the leading art periodicals. 

The society has been the means of bringing to the city eminent 
lecturers on art subjects, though the recently organized Society 
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of Arts and Letters has now taken upon itself that province of the 
work. 

Exhibitions of art works have been held from time to time, some 
of them of considerable importance. About five years ago the soci- 
ety, in connection with the Central Art Association of Chicago, 
exhibited a collection of the works of Western artists, at which a very 
creditable showing was made. In 1897 a very fine art loan exhibi- 
tion was given, the pictures being all loaned by residents of Minne- 
apolis. The exhibition was a surprise to many, as but few knew how 
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VIEW OF GALLERY FROM THE ENTRANCE 


many paintings by the foremost of modern American and European 
artists were hanging in different homes throughout the city. Last 
year the society brought to Minneapolis an exhibition of pictures from 
Tooth & Sons, comprising examples from contemporaneous modern 
French, English, and Dutch artists. 

Heretofore the efforts and funds of the society have largely gone 
to the maintenance of the school; this year an important new depart- 
ure has been made. After Mr. Koehler had quietly assured himself 
of the friendly coéperation of a sufficient number of prominent artists 
to assuredly make such a project a success, he broached to the society 
his plan of holding a spring exhibition of the work of American 
artists, to be made an annual affair, if its success should warrant it. 
Two or three enterprising members of the association upheld him by 
subscribing liberally toward a guarantee fund, and the step was agreed 
upon. 
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A high standard was assured this exhibition from the fact that the 
invitations to exhibit were extended to a limited number only, these 
being artists of established reputation. The entry blank was accom- 
panied in each case by a letter from Mr. Koehler. As he was known 
personally to many of these artists, by reputation to all, they responded 
most cordially, their replies all showing the greatest interest in the 
proposed exhibition, and an earnest desire that it should be in ev ery 
way asuccess. It is doubtful if such an exhibition as this has prov ed 
to be could have been possible had it not been for Mr. Koehler’s 
efforts and influence. 

The exhibition was open to the public from March 28th to April 
15th, in the art gallery of the Public Library building. It was a fitting 
coincidence that Mr. Arthur W. Dow was in the city at the opening 
of the exhibition. He delivered a lecture, ‘‘With the Great Masters 
from Assisi to Venice,’ under the auspices of the Teachers’ Club, 
on the evening of the 26th, addressed the students of the art school 
March 27th, and gave an illustrated talk on Japanese art at the univer- 
sity on the 28th. The Society of Fine Arts tendered Mr. Dow 
a reception at the art gallery on the occasion of its private view of the 
pictures. 

As this is the first time that such a collection of paintings has 
been brought west of Chicago and north of Omaha, it is an event 
of no small importance to the people of the Northwest. Most of the 
prize-winners at the recent Eastern exhibitions are represented, and 
such well-known artists as William Chase, Kenyon Cox, Alexander 
Harrison, Childe Hassam, Robert Reid, Louis Kronberg, Carroll Beck- 
with have sent examples of their best work. 

Some of the Chicago artists who exhibit are E. A. Burbank, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar Cameron, Pauline Dohn, Frederick W. Freer, Cora 
Freer, Charles Francis Browne, Oliver Dennett Grover, John H. Van- 
derpoel, and John F. Stacey. Martha S. Baker sends several minia- 
tures. 

Some notable portraits are: ‘‘The Portrait of a Lady,” by Lucy 
Hayward, Phvebe A. Bunker’s ‘‘Portrait of Emily,” and Chase’s 
portrait of his daughter. 

Examples of strong work by women are: Alice Mumford’s 
**A Study in White,” Elinor Earle’s ‘‘By the River,’ Frances Hous- 
ton’s ‘‘Larghetto,” Pauline Dohn’s ‘‘An Interesting Story,” and 
Rosina E. Sherwood’s ‘‘Study in Black and Red.” 

The Minneapolis artists who exhibit are Alexis Fournier, Robert 
Koehler, Emil Ahlberg, Mrs. C. P. Crocker, Emily D. McMillan, and 
Herbjorn Gausta. 

Limited space forbids a more extended notice. Suffice it to say 
that those competent to judge pronounce this exhibition quite equal 
in quality to those held in our great Eastern cities. 


CLARA M. WHITE. 





WOMAN DRYING HER HAIR, BY JOSEPH DE CAMP 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS AT PARIS EXPOSITION 








THE GRUMBLER IN BOSTON TOWN 


It is one thing to know a thing and another thing to know you 
know a thing; but perhaps the most difficult thing of all is to have 
Someone find out that you know you know it, for then you are set 
down as an adept or as an ass, w hichever way Someone's caprice dic- 
tates. So half of the time you are not expected to know anything 
at all, and if you do you run the risk of ridicule. However, away 
back when certain spirited colonists had come to know they knew 
a thing or two, they established the focus of their various determina- 
tions in the eyes of posterity in their gritty ‘‘Boston Tea Party,” and 
in the borough of the fruitful bean this same definite spirit of asser- 
tion has made the Bostonians representative, en masse, of Ameri- 
can intellectuality—the Certain One says the intellectuality of Book 
Reviews, but that is superfluous. All this is why I collected my 
etheriality on a pivot, and rolled into Boston and Cambridge, not 
to learn anything new especially—bless you, no!—but rather to be 
some place where what I knew already could be appreciated when 
now and then I choose to mix. I think I told you once that Shades 
never grow old: they can’t, you know. Or if ‘I didn’t tell you, it’s 
a good time to say now, at the same time we age in the sense of our 
acquirements, or more properly, we expand. Indeed, there is no limit 
to our expansion, and the aerial area which the molecules of my 
imagination occupy is an extent, for example, which requires the most 
extreme deftness upon my part to compress and to bring to such 
a concretion that you can take my hand, shake it, and say, “‘A fine 
day, isn’t it?” 

While I have been ruminating in this pleasant-wise, I have heard 
the Pencil impatiently tapping on a most material table-top to remind 
me that 1 am not keeping to art, and that I am even getting far from 
Boston. The Brush is more lenient; but for sake of peace and quiet 
(you can’t get it in Manhattan for any compromise) I’ll stop here 
a while in Cambridge. There is art here—true art, the art of living, 
and the art of things. Old Harvard is more like Oxford than any 
of you who may not have been there would imagine. Its literaryness 
is refreshing and manly, and things are quite esthetic in spite 
of pipes and athletics. After all, these things can go together; for 
that art is rather the best art which combines with things away from 
the sphere of its realm, if the combination is merely graceful. Yes, 
Harvard is even more esthetic than I found Oxford to be, and I have 
known Oxford these hundreds of years. Perhaps it’s the way the 
men live; not in so scholarly a manner here as there, perhaps, but here 
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they have surrounded themselves with artistic things. In their cham- 
bers there is a joyousness about it all, but you don’ t find the fret-saw 
scrollwork brackets the Oxford majority rests its artistic appreciation 
upon. In one of the Harvard dormitories, for instance, behold the 
exquisite little breakfast-room, simple in its Flemish oak appointments 
and decorated with a fine poster-frieze by Mr. Edward Penfield. The 
men like such things, and that’s why I’m speaking of it, because I’ve 
a notion that your average art patron is an obnoxious personage, 
whose agent’s are worth more than his opinions, and one of a human 
sect which needs the reformation of supplantation by some of these 
youngsters of yours who are learning an appreciation of things now 
in the time of their educational foundations. 1 know of some of the 
schools in your country, some of the things called colleges and 
universities, where there is no such spirit of art flitting hither and 
thither, but I know of a great many more where things are otherwise; 
and, as I have tried to say, Harvard is with such. 

Perhaps it is Cambridge itself which has backed up this esthetic 
state of affairs, and it is quite likely, for nearly every tramway con- 
ductor I met or flew into there—we are like helpless birds some- 
times—had a copy of the Adantic or the Literary Review ‘‘ protruding 
from the receptacle of his outermost garment,” as the Certain One 
would put it, maliciously. I say maliciously, because I put Cam- 
bridge and Boston etymology to a severe test the other day, when 
I stepped up to a native and said: ‘‘Primarily craving the dispensation 
of your pardon, I hasten to inform you, sir, that the article which 
I have just remanded from its place on the pavement is to all appear- 
ances your ocular assistance.” I repeated it. He looked blank, but 
glancing at the pince-nez I held out to him, he said, suddenly com- 
prehending, ‘‘Oh, you mean I have lost my glasses! Thank you!” 
Whereat I knew that the revilers of Baltimore and Kankakee had 
done the descendants of Bunker libelous injury through unjust 
imputation, and I think the Bostonian is a very patient creature. The 
Certain One says it’s because he’s self-sufficient. I’ll admit that it was 
something when the Bacchante was rejected, but let that pass, and 
let the directors of the Metropolitan Museum take a jaunt—Fall 
River Line, if they find railway too expensive—and visit the Boston 
Museum of Art to learn what an art museum may be like. I have 
been with poor Puvis de Chauvannes when he was on earth and paint- 
ing, and I watched him do the decorations for the Boston Public 
Library, where Sargent is at his best, and I remonstrated with him. 
Well, they’re there, and I’ll not say anything about them; it would 
make me sad, and it might seem unkind, you know—and the Copley 
prints are very good. I found another Whistler at the museum— 
a marine. It had no tag, and it scarcely deserved one, and I stood 
and looked at ‘‘Little Rose,” looked so long I quite forgot that the 
hands—to my mind—are the most abominably painted things I ever 
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saw; that is, that ever 1 saw in your day and generation, for you must 
not forget what a tremendous amount of stuff I, as a Shade, have 
seen. Indeed, I have seen so much and I have done so many things 
that it is not at all easy to bring myself to any level of comprehen- 
sion, and I| think it is nice and patient in you to listen to me at all. 
Last week, Someone, who heard me speaking about mountains and 
all that, wrote to me—yes, actually wrote, believing I was material 
(if it hadn’t been for the Little Bird I might never have known of it, 
for you must know, my dear friends, that all letters addressed to 
Shades finally stick in the Dead Letter Office) —as I started to say, 
wrote to me, and asked if I could judge the authenticity of a painting 
supposed to be a Luini. Now, who ever heard of the like of it! 
Of course I could judge of a Luini, an Angelina Louisa, or anything 
else in canvas or clay. However, I am only telling you this to show 
you that I am somebody, or Someone would never have written that 
letter. That very spirit recognition is rather characterstic of the Bos- 
tonian. The Brush tells me the Hub is a nice place, in his opinion, 
but a sorry place for an artist to live. Well, think it over. The 
Other One tells me he’s going there to live next year he’s astonish- 
ingly poor, you know—because he says he can live in Boston better 
on nothing than he can in Manhattan. When you think of it the City 
of Great Things is a hard place to be poor in, for you’re only sup- 
posed to pass once in the panorama of its possibilities, and you may 
say backward things about Boston, and you may wonder until dooms- 
day why all the little children wear specs, and why the natives stop 
on the Common to dig dandelion greens; it’s a rest just the same. 
Even though Turner’s ‘‘Slave Ship,” which hangs in the museum 
in an honored position, and even though the Bostonians leave heaps 
of snow to melt away on the steps of the Public Library, you can’t 
deny that there are possibilities of artistic refuge in the town, and the 
Fogg Museum in Cambridge has some fine prints by Rembrandt and 
Diirer. Then was not Boston Town the Cradle of artistic photography 
in America? But here I must pause, for it will never do to go on at 
this rate. I must think up a few fallacies and expose them to you, 
who forget to think sometimes. Yes, I must do this, else in forget- 
ting to grumble I will forget to be. THE GRUMBLER. 
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SOME WATER-COLORS OF TO-MORROW 


The love of nature, of truth, and of freedom is the ceaseless song 
of art. Through its harmony every age searches for new expression, 
a keener impetus for high aspirations, and withal its own poetry. 

Not very long ago—it was, I think, among the last days of windy, 
shifting, though not quite graceless March—a young artist who had 
journeyed from California on his way to L ondon and Paris, stopped 
a short time in Chicago, unpacked his wares, and gave all a chance to 
see what had been the trend of his interests asa painter. It was 
a pleasure to find that as a student of nature he had been held cap- 
tive, and, too, that he had found, through the richly suggestive coun- 
try his travels had taken him, varied and convincing ways of inter- 
preting her. To his confréres and those who look for simple truths 
freshly conceived in any art, this positive charm and bigness proved 
most interestingly the breadth and vitality to be gained in the han- 
dling of water-colors. 

These paintings by Francis McComas held a forceful vibrating note, 
the essence of nature and doubtless art’s rarest possession carrying 
a strong melody of clear personal accent through a theme of varying 
moods and powers. Independence of expression, undisturbed by cal- 
culated system, rich, well-modulated color, and a sincere feeling 
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for decorative arrangement and balance, united these pictures most 
refreshingly. Add to these characteristics the interest of an uncon- 
ventional choice in subject, and one has the keyboard of the young 
painter’s impressions found in Australia, in Hawaii, and in California. 
His most complete compositions and the motives he developed with 
greatest enthusiasm represent the rolling country and big trees about 
Monterey. Sometimes he ‘‘starred’’ a rich green oak, then again the 
dramatic old cypress trees played their parts, imbued with the fantastic 
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poetry and ancient tone of their surroundings. Thus had they been 
significantly studied, and created the distinction of a minor harmony 
in a pattern of color strong and subtle. 

Two of the largest studies, ‘‘The Robe of Mt. Tamalpais’ and 
‘Leona Oak Trees,” which remain in Chicago to take their places 
in private collections, are very persuasive compositions. In both, the 
medium was handled with liberal understanding. The first is richly 
imaginative, intense in color and expression, absolute in value and 
quiet tone. Sometimes a brush seems to write as well as paint, and 
here the capricious changing lines mark a story of strange, deep 
fancies. The oaks are more impersonal, more definitely located, tell- 
ing of the fine fresh country and the power and bre idth of a fearless 
appreciation. It is rare to find in water-color painting the essential 
constructive masses resolved into fewer values. Such illimination, so 
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well considered to express the fullness of nature, creates a tone of 
light, color, and character. 

In America there are many young bloods, painters and illustrators, 
who have the spirit to make our art a very vital one; their audacity 
is often so convincing that it seems quite discreet enough to be the 
better part of valor. Impersonality and lack of courage are really 
in art mediocrity and a hackneyed nothing. With control and the 
added convictions of experience, merits of strong impulse and charm~ 
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ing freedom develop worthy and lasting results—the stronghold 
of a well determined expression. 

To those who truly seek there is much to find; but the glitter 
of all-absorbing Paris, the confusion of many methods of art, and not 
least, the power of Whistler’s name, suggest, ‘perhaps, the fabled spider 
and his alluring web. So when the youth and vigor of our land carry 
their artistic hopes to the other side, it must not be that at the end 
they are left, like the spider’s little guests, shorn of their wings 
of purpose and independent fancy. M.K 





THE EDITOR 


The recent photographic salon at the Art Institute of Chicago was 
a pronounced artistic success. Those most competent to judge 
declared it represented the highest standards of amateur work ever 
exhibited. Two galleries were charmingly hung, and each photo- 
graph was fairly seen, a condition which is rarely possible in exhibi- 
tions of paintings. There was no lack of variety, while the individu- 
ality displayed was notable. Conspicuous taste was shown in the 
framing, the choice of woeds and mounts having been dictated by the 
color or tone of the prints. 

While very gratifying to the artistically inclined, the exhibition 
has been criticised by the photographer as not being photographic 
enough. The gum print allows manipulation, and introduces an ele- 
ment of danger which is clearly seen in certain works. Too much 
brush-work destroys the inherent qualities of photography, and results 
in work that can less and less come under its category. The arts are 
limited, and photography is not an exception. It must not include 
the art of the painter unless it wishes to lose its right to be called 
a photograph. 

In landscape the brush-work gives a certain novelty of texture and 
we-wonder-how-it-is-done look, but at a lamentable loss of values and 
real landscape quality. There is enough purely legitimate photog- 
raphy in this salon to sufficiently demonstrate the possession of artistic 
qualities of a very high order in the ones who touched the button. To 
force, repress, and modify the gum print by means of a brush in the 
hand of one who is neither figure, head, nor landscape painter is to run 
the chance of a failure every time. The writer believes the legiti- 
mate, honestly developed and printed negative will give the artistic 
photographer all the means he needs to express the emotions of 
beauty that within him burn. 

This exhibition has demonstrated again that photography is more 
than a science, and that the personal qualities of the man behind the 
lens may declare him an artist. 

se 

Fifth Avenue, New York, is becoming one of the great picture 
headquarters of the world. Its fine galleries and print-shops are 
drawing all the good things from everywhere. The season just closing 
has been remarkably fruitful. Sales and prices count, and if they 
obtain on Fifth Avenue there will be no lack of the best in art. 
A cosmopolitan artist was heard to remark that, excepting the Louvre 
in Paris and the National Gallery in London, he could see more fine 
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things in New York than in any other city he knew of in Europe. 
If this is true, it is significative, for it shows that America is more and 
more alive in matters of art, and where the activity is, there will be the 
pictures. 
et 

The Paris Exposition is open, and the American section of the 
fine arts is finally arranged. Rumors of discontent have been coming 
to us from over the sea. The foreign-American contingent abroad 
found this time that it did not control the walls, as was too truly the 
state of affairs in 1889. The home-grown product is fairly repre- 
sented, and thanks are cheerfully extended to the art commission for 
the excellent and thorougly above-board manner of all its actions. 
America will be comprehensively represented in Paris this summer, 


et St 


There has been much activity in the municipal art movement 
in Chicago this last month. The Art Commission has been organ- 
ized; the Municipal Art League has completed its organization, with 
Mr. Franklin MacVeagh for president (a very fortunate choice); while 
the Chicago Art Association held an enthusiastic meeting and decried 
the presence of the gaudy billboard. When property-owners realize 
that these hideous, staring, insulting structures are a detriment 
to their holdings, and when pedestrians or humble citizens in suffi- 
cient number declare that they have some rights, the billboard will 
go. The entrances to our parks and boulevards are rendered obnox- 
ious by these blatant boards. Beautiful vistas have a background 
of decorated fences, while houses, doors, trees, barns, are made 
to howl with raucous color. If people should cry their wares with 
voice and gesture to such lengths as would make them nuisances, 
they could or should be arrested. These outrageous signs yell all the 
time, and there is no redress! We simply look on and do nothing. 
In the mean time carpenters are building other billboards, while 
‘artists’ are waiting with their paint-pots. The gradual suppression 
of the billboard is the work the Chicago Art Association has now 
in hand. It will seek first the codperation of the park boards, as they 
are intimately interested. Afterward the public will be made not 
only to see, but to feel that these blots on the municipal horizon must 
be removed. Public opinion rules, and until public opinion is suffi- 
ciently aroused the billboard will remain. It will take time, but 
it is worth the trouble. 








